"So it is war?" he enquired, raising his eyebrows. Doku-
;hajev, on leaving the room, noticed with surprise that
us hands were trembling.
The warden was haughty, energetic and meticulous.
Dokuchayev was stern and masterful; it was not in his char-
acter to cringe and be diplomatic. The net around him was
woven out of trifles with ruthless and inexorable bureaucrat-
ic skill. Every defensive move he made only entangled him
still more. The despicable campaign against the great scien-
tist was waged with unrelaxing vigour and with infinite
art. Dokuchayev wrote to St. Petersburg, to those who, year
after year, were holding up his plan for the establishment of
a Soil Committee, but he got no reply. He felt like a hunted
animal. He looked round with fierce but hopeless despair.
There was no way out.
He   could   stand   it   no   longer.
He resigned from the Institute that he had created,
and which had no equal in the world. The giant's spirit was
broken. His biographer notes that at the age of forty-nine,
this powerful man was put out of action.
He had not acquired that inherent firmness, that point
of -support, which Timiryazev always unerringly found
under all circumstances.
On top of all came his personal misfortunes. His health
broke down. His wife, Anna Yegorovna, whom he loved
dearly, was dying of cancer. . . ,
Long ago, in his student days, not seeing any outlet
for his mighty energy, he had taken to drink, in the en-
deavour, as it were, to vanquish the unharnessed strength
that possessed him.
.r.nd now, too, finding himself at a deadlock, his will
gave ay. He failed to see that those who had cast him aside
repress -led neither Russia> nor Russian science; that it was
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